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The Detroit Churches Reply 


The executive committee of the Detroit Council of 
Churches on October 28 passed the following resolution 
which had been drafted by Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, 
pastor of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church : 

“Some recent experiences of the churches in Detroit 
make necessary a clear and definite statement. In con- 
nection with the meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor in this city the churches were subjected to what 
became in effect a campaign of intimidation. 

“Under date of September 14 the Associated Building 
employers of Detroit issued a letter to the members of 
the association in which it was stated that the pastors of 
certain churches had ‘agreed to have a member of the 
American Federation of Labor convention . . . talk 
nionism in their pulpits.’ The members were requested 
to see to it that someone attending these churches ‘inquire 
why these ministers take upon themselves the bringing 
of unionism into the church pulpit.’ This statement was 
directly contrary to the facts. There was no thought in 
connection with any church of lifting the matter of the 
controversial aspects of the labor movement. But even 
more objectionable is the whole tone of the letter and its 
arrogant assumption that this organization has a right to 
bring pressure upon the churches in a matter of this kind. 

“The Detroiter, the official organ of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, under date of September 27, published a 
full page addressed ‘to Detroit church men.’ After a list 
of the names of men who had been suggested for use in 
the Detroit pulpits, a list containing the names of eminent 
churchmen of high positions of leadership in various com- 
munions and a number of men associated definitely with 
the labor movement, there is a sentence containing this 
stounding phrase: ‘If the ministers of Detroit open 
eir pulpits to men who are admittedly attacking our 
government and our American plan of employment. . 
The false and insulting nature of this innuendo deserves 
the severest reprobation. One high official of the Board 
of Commerce actually wrote to the office of the Council 
of Churches definitely lifting the amazing question as to 
whether certain Detroit churches were receiving money 
from labor. 

“These are only illustrations of a campaign which in- 
cluded on the part of men interested the preparation of a 
form letter sent by various men having no connection with 
certain churches to the ministers of these institutions, and 
including unpleasant forms of pressure for which it may 
or may not be fair to hold the leaders of the movement 
entirely responsible. 

“We must in the gravest and most serious manner pos- 
sible protest against this whole attempt to dominate the 


pulpits of Detroit on the part of men many of whom are 
not even professing Christians. The Christian church has 
a clear history of opposition to every form of lawlessness. 
In this matter it can stand without fear upon its record. 
It must insist with the greatest possible emphasis that 
the existence of a free and uncoerced pulpit is essential 
to its life and witness, and that any influence which would 
interfere with the complete autonomy of the pulpit is of 
the most sinister character.” 

This document, which has attracted much attention and 
which is likely to have historic significance, is the sequel 


to events described in this Service on October 23. 


The Trade Manifesto 


On account of the bearing of tariffs and trade barriers 
upon international cooperation and the preservation of 
peace, the trade manifesto issued on October 19 by 165 
bankers and industrialists representing fifteen countries 
has obvious significance. This manifesto, which con- 
demned tariff barriers as a hindrance to prosperity, has 
received so much attention in the daily press that little 
of it need be reproduced here. It declared that the present 
situation in Europe “is not unlike that which would be 
created if a confederation of states were to dissolve the ties 
which bind them, and to proceed to penalize and hamper, 
instead of encouraging, each other’s trade.” The heart of 
the matter is put thus: 

“There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in 
all territories, old and new, realize that trade is not war 
but a process of exchange, that in time of peace our 
neighbors are our customers, and that their prosperity is 
a condition of our own well-being. If we check their 
dealings their power to pay their debts diminishes and 
their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted 
imports involve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. Dependent as we all are 
upon imports and exports, and upon the processes of 
international exchange, we cannot view without grave 
concern a policy which means the impoverishment of 
Europe.” 

The signers include leading bankers and industrialists 
from practically all the industrial countries of Europe. 
J. P. Morgan and Albert H. Wiggin, president of Chase 
National Bank, are among the American signers. The 
fact that such eminent Americans were among the signers 
led immediately to speculation’ as to what bearing the 
statement might have upon American policy. Such ques- 
tioning was met at once by official denial at Washington 
that the statement was to be taken as having any sig- 
nificance so far as the American protectionist policy is 
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concerned. It was at first announced in the press that 
Mr. Mellon had full knowledge of the manifesto long 
before its issuance. It has since been emphatically de- 
nied that either Mr. Coolidge or Mr. Mellon had any 
knowledge of it. The apparent inconsistency of the mani- 
festo with the maintenance by this country of a high 
tariff designed to exclude European goods seems to have 
been passed over rather lightly by the British press. 
Liberal British newspapers hail the statement as a step 
toward free trade. The London Nation and Atheneum 
considers that the greatest service rendered by it is “to 
give a strong lead in the right direction to the forthcoming 
League of Nations economic conference.” 


It is said on good authority that while the economic 
soundness of the manifesto is generally conceded in this 
country, there is to be no disposition on the part of the 
dominant party to weaken its allegiance to protectionism 
and it is even intimated that the challenge which the 
manifesto presents will be welcomed in political circles. 


Alfred Pierce Dennis, Vice Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, is authority for the statement 
that the highest European tariff walls are in eastern 


Europe where one would least expect to find them. The: 


high tariff countries include Austria, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Finland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Albania, Spain and Russia. The countries 
classed as low tariff are Great Britain, Ulster, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium and Portugal; while Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Ireland, France, Germany and Italy are 
classed as moderates. 


The same authority states that as a matter of fact 
“duties are not considerably higher in western Europe as a 
whole than before the war.” The chief difficulty arises 
from the fact that new obstacles to trade have been built 
up in eastern and central Europe because of the creation 
of new international frontiers. These new boundaries 
cut across trade routes in a most demoralizing way. As 
an astounding example of this result Teschen is cited, an 
industrial city of 30,000 on the frontier between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland. The council of ambassadors divided 
it between both claimants. When the dividing line was 
traced, a milk man setting out on his route founda that 
he would have to pay duty on the milk served to some 
of his customers that lived on the far side of the new 
boundary, or even that he could not serve them at all 
because his license was not good in this “foreign country.” 


Mr. Dennis uses Vienna as a striking example of what 
is wrong with Europe commercially. “The great Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, with its fifty million souls, was 
formerly a self-sufficing economic unit. Vienna, the capi- 
tal, may be compared to the manor house of an ante- 
bellum plantation in one. of our southern states. The 
resources of the plantation were ample to meet any 
exigency such as an unexpected influx of guests. Vienna 
had only to reach forth to her fertile fields across the 
Danube for fine Hungarian flour, Bohemian coal, or cotton 
and woolen yarns for her weaving sheds. The lord of the 
manor, stripped of lands beyond the Danube, is now cir- 
cumvallated on his little commercial islet by a double row 
of custom houses. Over forty million people have sud- 
denly been changed commercially from cooperating family 
units to fierce foreign competitors.” 


There are many who believe that the tariff question is a 
fundamentally ethical question just as truly as war is an 
ethical question and who see in tariffs and trade barriers 
a permanent bar to world peace and fellowship. 


[2] 


Cotton on the Front Page 


Cotton is on the front page for the same reason as it 
was on the front page in 1914. The acreage in cotton 
has been increasing steadily during the past few years. 
This year’s crop is estimated to be the largest in our 
history. Prices have dropped rapidly. Thirteen-cent cot- 
ton means serious depression for large parts of the South 
and the beginning of another difficult period of readjust- 
ment. 


The thing that is being done in 1926 is practically what 
was done in 1914, when $125,000,000 was made available 
through federal agencies to hold part of the crop from 


the market and spread its sale over successive years a 


production would be cut by the farmers. It is announce 
from Washington that credits up to several hundred mil- 
lion dollars may be available, through the intermediate 
credit banks, established in 1923 to furnish marketing 
credit to farmers through cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and through local credit institutions. Eugene Meyer, 
a New York banker who was director of the War Finance 
Corporation, heads a cotton committee which is making 
the necessary negotiations to assist southern bankers in 
holding as much as 5,000,000 bales out of the 17,000,000 
bale crop from this year’s market. It is apparent that the 
southern bankers are interested in receiving assurances 
that production will be cut during the next few years, and 
that the leaders of farm organizations will do everything 
in their power to reduce production, though agriculture 
is not organized to facilitate such an undertaking. 

The situation emphasizes again the peculiarities of th 
agricultural situation—with millions of units freely cor 
peting, recurring periods of overproduction and serious 
depression, and not sufficient organization within the 
industry to cope with an emergency. Here are apparent 
many of the difficulties in adjusting agriculture to urban 
industry and world trade on a basis which might be de- 
scribed as ethically just. 


British Labor and Agriculture 


The announced program of the British Labor Party in 
regard to agriculture is of little interest to the large 
majority of farmers in Great Britain, according to Joseph 
Duncan, general secretary of the Scottish Farm Servants’ 
Union, who contributes an article on “Has Labor an 
Agricultural Policy?” to the Socialist Review (London) 
for September. This criticism, coming from within the 
ranks of organized labor, will be of interest to all who 
study the relations between agriculture and organized lab 
throughout the world. Incidentally, the condition whic 
Mr. Duncan portrays is decidedly unlike that which now 
obtains in Queensland, Australia, described in the INFor- 
MATION SERVICE of October 9. 

Mr. Duncan states that great numbers of labor leaders 
feel that the farmers are the only capitalists who can be 
won to the Labor Party program. He believes, however, 
that their methods and programs are dooming them to 
disappointment and failure. The Labor Party program 
has the earmarks of a document prepared by those steeped 
in urban industrial problems, who have not yet grasped the 
necessary elements of a worthwhile agricultural program. 
The program put forward recommends nationalization of 
land at one swoop, and supervision of many farming 
activities by county agricultural communities. Rents are 
to be fixed by land courts; and it is hoped to set up 
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techniques which will bring about stabilized prices and 
controlled markets. 

But all of these things are hateful to British operating 
farmers, says Mr. Duncan. They do want the landowners 
wiped out, and they hate governmental committees which 
would try to regulate agriculture. But they “delight in 
the gamble of the markets,” and do not want stabilization. 
The farm laborer, as well as the operator, has not been 
fascinated by labor’s program. He, too, dislikes bureauc- 
racy, and he thinks labor is making too much of a bid for 
the support of the farm operator. (The division of agri- 
culture into well defined classes of owners, operator- 
tenants and laborers makes the situation more complex 
han in some other parts of the world and from the ethical 

int of view presents many problems to those interested 
in securing justice for all of the classes.) 

Mr. Duncan is hopeful, however, that this poor program 
will cause the British Labor Party to reconsider its agri- 
cultural policy and eventually to frame one which will be 
received with enthusiasm in the rural regions. 


The Helsingfors Conference 


The following extended account of the World Confer- 
ence held in August of this year by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Helsingfors, Finland, is given 
here because of the unusual significance of the meeting. 
INFORMATION SERVICE is indebted for it to one of the 
active leaders of the conference. 

After long and earnest planning to make the Helsing- 


nig ors Conference truly international and truly democratic, 


nd one in which youth would be heard, the event is past 
and leaders all over the world are busy evaluating this 
remarkable experiment. 

That it was democratic, there can be no question, par- 
ticularly in the discussion procedure followed. Youth 
was heard, but too often it was a voice crying in a wilder- 
ness of adult opinion. The international aspect of the 
gathering was remarkable for its coloring and its sense 
of fair play in recognizing worth and merit regardless 
of race and culture. 

The leaders of the conference set out to promote in 
advance a study of the problems of the youth of today 
and then to bring together for six days 1,500 delegates 
to discuss these problems in the light of the preparatory 
study, and in the light of their experience and that of 
recognized workers with youth. The difficulties in carry- 
ing out this fundamental purpose of the conference were 
very great, but enough was accomplished, much of it of 

igh grade, so that it established the wisdom of the 
Gee ssing and has large suggestive value for the future. 

he chief lack lay in the quantity of the material secured 
through the preparatory study, and in that it was too often 
an investigation of opinions of workers rather than that 
of the thought of youth. Consequently, the final sum- 
mary was not as valuable as it should have been as ref- 
erence material for the discussion groups. 

The conference was planned so as to get away from 
the autocratic, committee planned, speaker-type of con- 
ference, and to have instead a democratic gathering, where 
each delegate would have a chance to speak his mind on 
what he thought about the problems of youth in an atmos- 
phere of sympathetic inquiry and respect for the opinions 
and conclusions of others. In this the conference was 
an eminent success. The delegates were divided into 
fifty groups of about thirty persons each. These had each 
a trio of leaders, well coached for their task by two days 
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of preliminary counsel as well as by weeks of suggestive 
help by correspondence, and a measure of practice group 
leadership work. These groups met for several hours (2 
sessions) each day for four consecutive days. In the 
evening of each day, addresses made before the confer- 
ence as a whole helped to summarize the day’s work done 
in the discussion groups. Each day the results of the dis- 
cussions were studied by the leaders of the groups in 
council, by a special group of seventeen and finally pre- 
sented to the conference as a whole by three well chosen 
speakers just before the evening address. 


The significance of this procedure can be realized if 
one draws the picture of thirty delegates sitting together 
under competent leadership, each unhurriedly formulating 
his thought and expressing his views, not once, but from 
four to ten times, in the presence of persons who are 
anxious to understand his experience and point of view; 
then let the observer multiply that picture by fifty and 
he realizes how different a process was going on among 
the 1,500 people involved than would be the case if the 
fifty groups sat together as one body and heard an address. 
Both processes are considered to be necessary and they 
supplement each other, but in previous large conferences 
the first process has been almost entirely omitted. 


A very deep sense of fellowship and unity began to 
permeate the gathering about the third day and deepened 
until its close. This grew into a finer perception of the 


. personality and character of Jesus as the central fact in 


{3] 


Christian faith, and a more profound realization of 
solidarity in youthful discipleship. 

The conference was planned to be a great occasion for 
promoting international good-will. It was realized that 
for many it would be unique in this respect. The per- 
sonnel of the discussion groups was so planned that four- 
teen nationalities were represented in each. The eating 
and housing arrangements were in accord with this pur- 
pose. The personnel of the whole conference was more 
international than has been true in the past; noticeably 
large numbers and prominent leaders came from India, 
Africa and the Orient. Their contribution and leadership 
were distinctly felt. 


One-seventh of the delegates were boys under twenty. 
This gave a new aspect to the conference. They were 
housed together, had discussion groups of their own, and 
joined in a concluding Christian and international fellow- 
ship meeting around a huge bonfire that was a remark- 
able experience. 

The method of procedure chosen was extraordinarily 
difficult because it had to be carried out in three languages. 
But the great majority present pronounced it highly suc- 
cessful, while many are enthusiastic about the advantages 
of this democratic method. The language difficulty proved 
to be a means of discipline and a bond of sympathy and 
understanding. It lent poise and deliberation to discus- 
sions that might otherwise have become heated and erratic. 


It was a disappointment to many that there was so little 
practical help given on specific problems, but the majority 
felt that such results were impossible in view of the 
numbers and the scope of the conference. They saw that 
better than this, even could it have been attained, was the 
formation of new attitudes, the learning of new methods 
of approach to problems, and the sense of solidarity in a 
common task growing out of earnest, cheerful inquiry and 
respectful cooperation, looking toward the redemption of 
human society and the attainment of Christian ideals in 
personal living. 
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Great care was therefore taken to see that different and 
conflicting views came in for a fair hearing. This emphasis 
was one of the things that absorbed the attention of the 
conference to the detriment of the fullest consideration of 
the specific problems of youth. However, it was possibly 
the greatest single factor in,demonstrating the true char- 
acter and sincerity of the effort to use a democratic 
method, and was also possibly the most effective instru- 
ment in developing the fine fellowship that was apparent 
throughout. 

Some insisted that a “message” ought to go forth from 
the conference in a clear, well-worded statement but the 
opinion of the delegates seemed pretty accurately voiced 
by a German representative, who said in the discussion 
on this point in the full meeting, “We do not need to 
write a message ; our message is within us.” 


An Important Pamphlet 


The Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will has recently issued a pamphlet on military training, 
which includes a brief statement of fact regarding the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the sections of the 
National Defense Act dealing with the R. O. T. C., fea- 


tures of the R. O. T. C. which are thought to deserve 
attention, arguments both for and against the R. O. T. C., 
an article in support of the R. O. T. C. by Major General 
Summerall (reprinted from Current History Magazine), 
a statement of the educational weakness of military train- 
ing by W. E. Garrison (reprinted from Christian Cen- 
tury), statements from leading educators for and against 
military training, resolutions against military training 
which have been passed by church bodies. The pamphlet 
may be secured from the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. Price 25 cents. 


Suggestions for Parish Surveys 


Ten Steps Toward Your Neighborhood Community 
the title of a small pamphlet by Dr. William P. Shriver, 
director of city work of the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., published by 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches (10 cents per copy). The 
pamphlet suggests to local church workers how to dis- 
cover who lives in their parish, what is going on in it, 
what are its unmet needs. 


A Study of 


On August 21, the London Nation and Atheneum in- 
cluded in its regular issue a questionnaire on religious 
belief. The questions were drawn up in consultation with 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wood, principal of Woodbrooke, 
J. M. Robertson and Augustine Birrell, as a result of a 


Question 


power of which living things are the vehicle, corresponding 
to the life force, the élan vital, the evolutionary appetite, 


etc. 


inspired ? 


. Do you believe in transubstantiation? .........00..eeeeeee 


14. 


H. G. Wood makes some interesting comments on these 
results in the Nation and Atheneum for October 16. He 
points out that in both groups “more readers believe in 
some form of Christianity than believe in personal immor- 
tality, more believe in personal immortality than believe 
in a personal God, more believe in a personal God than 
accept the divinity of Jesus Christ. More readers 
believe in some form of Christianity than attend public 
worship regularly, more attend services than are active 
members of any church, and there are more active mem- 
bers of churches than there are believers in their formu- 
lated tenets. There are, however, striking disagreements, 
particularly in regard to questions 6, 4, 1 and 5. For 
these the affirmative percentages for the Daily News 


Religious Ideas 


discussion of rationalism in the Nation’s columns. The 
readers of the London Daily News were also invited to 
answer the questionnaire. The questions and the replies 
from the two groups, which appeared in the Nation and 
Atheneum for October 16, are given below. 


Replies from Nation Readers Replies from News Readers 


Doubtful Doubtful 
Yes No orno reply Yes No ornoreply 
743 «1,024 9,991 3,686 366 


892 : 4,714 6,467 2,862 
1,063 3,049 8,338 2,656 
882 10,161 704 


1,136 9,549 

796 10,549 
1,313 7,484 
1,265 7,299 
1,139 8,796 
1,021 10,025 
1,685 55333 


1,208 8,950 
1,731 1,456 
435 333 5,713 


were: 75 per cent, 72 per cent, 71 per cent, 68 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for The Nation are as follows: 
51 per cent, 44 per cent, 40 per cent, 36 per cent.” From 
the replies to questions 14 and 3, Mr. Wood concludes: 
“manifestly both modern physics and modern philosophy 
have undermined the type of naturalism and materialism 
which had a considerable vogue in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” 

It is recognized, of course, that the results of a ques- 
tionnaire distributed in this way are not quantitatively 
very significant since it is impossible to say whether those 
who failed to reply were predominantly of one or another 
group. Nevertheless the answers are noteworthy. 
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( 4 
2. Do you believe in an impersonal purposive, and creative 
3. Do you believe that the basis of reality is matter?........ 506 
4. Do you believe in personal immortality?.............0665 807 
5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was divine in a sense in 
in which all living men could not be said to be divine?.... 659 4,179 315 : 
6. Do you believe in any form of Christianity?............... 945 2,879 618 : 
7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 303 5,071 1,488 
8. Do you believe in the formulated tenets of any Church?.... 453 5,206 1,448 
im g. Are you an active member of any Church?.............. 666 4,806 351 
10. Do you voluntarily attend any religious service regularly ?.. 7098 3,822 196 
! 11. Do you accept the first chapter of Genesis as historical?.... 115 7,488 1,222 
12. Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense in which the 
‘ literature of your own country could not be said to be 
— 76 12,147 440 
ga Do you believe that nature is indifferent to our ideals?...... 1,081 4,987 3.343 
: 


